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NUTRITION  IN  THE  SECOND  DECADE  OF  LIFE 


_  ERCEL  S.  EPPRIGHT,  Ph.D. 

Head,  Department  of  Food  and 
gk  Nutrition, 

,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Of  the  entire  life  span  the  second 
decade  is  perhaps  the  most  eventful. 
Physical  transformation,  biological 
maturation,  possibly  mating  and  re¬ 
production,  all  happen  in  these  years. 
No  wonder  the  teenagers  are  “hungry” 
for  security,  guidance,  and  food. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  spurts  in 
physical  growth  during  the  teens,  but 
more  important  are  increases  in  chemi¬ 
cal  substances  which  form  the  body. 
All  of  the  basic  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  nutritional  requirement  are  high 
— growth,  exercise,  even  the  rate  of 
cell  function.  Large  margins  of  safety 
must  be  allowed  for  losses  which  may 
come  with  emotional  stress  and  strain 
of  this  period. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  poor 
diets  of  teenagers.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  a  number  of  studies  have  been 
conducted  which  seem  to  show  that, 
according  to  our  standards  of  adequa¬ 
cy,  diets  of  teen-age  girls  are  among 
the  poorest  to  be  found.  Diets  of  boys 
are  considerably  better. 

In  Iowa  we  have  studied  1200  school 
children,  of  whom  276  were  teen-age 
boys  and  279,  teen-age  girls.  The 
trends  of  intake  show  that,  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  boys  had  diets  higher  in 
calories  and  protein  but  were  some¬ 
what  erratic  with  respect  to  calcium 
and  vitamin  C.  For  the  girls,  the  mean 
daily  intakes  in  every  instance,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  vitamin  C, 
either  plateaued  or  decreased  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  after  twelve. 

Since  nutrition  education  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  in  terms  of  every¬ 
day  foods,  we  examined  the  diets  for 
use  of  the  various  food  groups.  For 
boys  the  number  of  servings  of  foods 
from  all  groups  except  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  increased  steadily  as  age  pro¬ 
gressed.  For  girls,  the  decreases  in  the 
late  teens  in  the  use  of  cereals,  fats, 
and  milk  were  conspicuous.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  intake  of  milk  and  of  the 
vitamin  C  and  carotene-rich  fruits  and 


vegetables  was  somewhat  less  than 
recommended. 

Analysis  of  distribution  of  calories 
among  the  food  groups  in  the  best  and 
poorest  diets  showed  that  differences 
were  not  just  in  quantity.  In  other 
words,  an  excellent  diet  would  not  be 
achieved  by  expanding  the  poorest 
diets. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  diets  which 
contained  only  one  cup  of  milk,  or  less, 
is  striking.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
children  with  this  low  intake  of  milk 
attained  the  allowances  in  vitamin  C, 
it  seems  that  these  children  may  have 
been  substituting  citrus  juice  for  milk. 
It  is  possible  that  many  people  do  not 
realize  that  different  nutrients  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  two  beverages. 

Iowa’s  teenagers  distribute  their  food 
intake  among  lunch,  dinner,  breakfast, 
and  snacks,  rather  than  the  traditional 
three  meals  a  day.  One-third  of  the 
day’s  calories  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  breakfasts  and  snacks,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  age  fourteen.  Snacks 
were  rich  in  carbohydrates  but,  for  the 
calories  provided,  poor  in  all  nutrients. 
Of  all  the  meals,  snacks  are  most  in 
need  of  improvement. 

The  Iowa  children  were  in  a  fairly 
good  state  of  health,  although  it  was 
our  over-all  impression  that  while  signs 
of  serious  nutritional  deficiencies  were 
lacking,  few  of  them  attained  the  level 
of  perfection  which  we  would  like  to 
see. 

After  age  twelve,  one  girl  in  five 
was  very  heavy  or  obese.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  overweight  teen-age  girls 
had  diets  in  the  poorest  classification. 
Strangely  enough,  the  mean  daily  calo¬ 
rie  value  of  the  average  diet  of  the 
heavy  girls  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
average  diet  for  all  by  about  200  calo¬ 
ries.  The  inadequate  diets  of  the  teen¬ 
age  girls  were  often  ineffective  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  thin. 

Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  heavy 
girls  was  almost  twice  as  large  for 
those  having  less  than  two  cups  of 
milk  daily  than  for  those  having  more 
than  three.  Actually  we  noted  more 
trim  waistlines  among  the  liberal  users 
of  milk  than  any  other. 


Dr.  Eppright 

Education  is  the  most  challenging 
frontier  in  nutrition  today.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  knowledge  about 
foods,  nutrients,  and  their  utilization, 
but  little  about  how  to  change  food 
habits.  In  nutrition  education,  attitudes 
are  probably  as  important  as  facts 
about  diets.  How  can  the  educator 
translate  the  case  for  good  nutrition,  in 
health,  long-time  benefits,  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  next  generation  into  terms 
meaningful  to  the  teenager? 

In  Iowa,  the  sixteen-year-old  girls 
probably  had  the  poorest  nutrition  of 
all  groups  studied,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  age  is  best  for  effective 
education.  Education  for  good  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  teens  should  be  initiated  in 
elementary  school  days. 

Nutrition  educators  have  properly 
tended  to  favor  the  so-called  positive 
approach  which  emphasizes  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  good  nutrition.  How¬ 
ever,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  grim  aspects  of  malnutrition 
effectively  reveal  the  power  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Students  can  be  challenged  by  the 
meaning  of  good  and  poor  nutrition, 
both  to  their  welfare  and  to  society. 

When  the  attitudes  toward  nutrition 
have  really  improved,  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  simplified. 


RITION  RESEARCH 


Evidence  cokimues  to  accumulate  pointing  toward  nutritional  benefit  derived 
from  good  breakfast  habits;  and  to  importance  of  milk  and  its  products  at  all 
meals  as  sources  of  protein,  calcium,  riboflavin,  and  other  nutrients. 


Calcium  better  utilized  from  milk — 
Six  pre-adolescent  girls  were  found  to 
utilize  calcium  more  efficiently  when 
provided  in  milk  solids  than  as  calcium 
lactate.  Greater  retention  of  calcium 
from  milk  might  have  been  due  to 
presence  of  phosphorus  with  calcium 
in  1:1  ratio.  This  is  a  more  favorable 
ratio  for  utilization  of  these  minerals 
than  is  provided  when  calcium  lactate 
replaces  milk  solids.  Five  of  the  six 
girls  were  in  negative  calcium  balance 
when  calcium  intake  averaged  only 
0.85  gm.  per  day. 

— J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  32:29  (Jan.)  1955. 


Quality  breakfast,  better  diet — Break¬ 
fast  habits  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  total  diet  consumed 
by  young  people,  according  to  a  study 
of  418  students,  15  to  28  years  of  age. 
Breakfasts  which  include  animal  pro¬ 
tein  foods  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and/or 
meat,  plus  some  form  of  cereal  and 
fruit  were  consumed  by  40%  of  male 
and  30%  of  female  students.  This  was 
about  the  same  percentage  whose  total 
food  provided  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  recommended  allowance  for  one  or 
more  nutrients.  In  the  students’  diets, 
milk  and  dairy  foods  supplied  %  of 
the  calcium,  more  than  %  the  ribo¬ 
flavin,  more  than  %  the  protein,  %  the 
calories,  and  significant  amounts  of 
thiamine  and  vitamin  A. 

— J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  31:113b  (Nov.) 

1955. 


Dr.  Eppright  is  now  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  Iowa 
State  College.  Formerly,  she  was  head 
of  the  Home  Economics  Department  at 
Texas  State  College  for  Women.  She 
belongs  to  a  number  of  professional 
organizations,  including  the  Institute 
of  Nutrition  and  the  American  Public 
Health,  Dietetic,  and  Home  Economics 
Associations.  She  is  known  for  her 
research  and  publications,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  of  school 
children  and  of  nutrition  education. 

Dr.  Eppright  received  her  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  her 
M.S.  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
her  Ph.D.  from  Yale. 


Eighteen  million  half-pints  of  milk 
are  consumed  each  school  day  by  the 
children  in  over  60,000  participating 
schools  in  the  Special  School  Milk 
Program.  This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  67%  over  last  year’s  milk 
consumption  in  these  schools — as  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  survey  of  twenty-two  re¬ 
presentative  schools. 


Breakfast  improves  food  efficiency — 
The  daily  supply  of  food  protein  and 
calcium  is  evidently  better  utilized 
when  breakfast,  including  milk,  is 
eaten.  Six  adolescent  boys  were  studied 
through  three  periods  of  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  food  intake  varied  with  respect 
to  breakfast.  The  variations  were: 
breakfast  of  milk,  cereal,  fruit,  bread, 
butter,  and  sugar;  breakfast  of  milk, 
egg,  bacon,  fruit,  bread,  butter,  and 
jam;  and  no  breakfast  at  all.  Mean 
retentions  of  nitrogen,  calcium,  and 
phosphorus  were  lower  on  those  days 
when  breakfast  was  omitted,  even 
though  calorie  and  nutrient  intakes 
were  similar  during  the  different  peri¬ 
ods.  Nitrogen  retention  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  when  breakfast  was  omitted. 

- — J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  32:36  (Jan.)  1956. 


Milk  recommended  for  women  workers 
— Making  fluid  milk  easily  available  to 
workers  has  been  recommended  as  a 
health  measure  of  value  to  employer 
as  well  as  employee  in  industry.  The 
recommendation  was  based  on  findings 
from  a  study  of  dietary  habits  and 
physical  condition  of  103  women  facto¬ 
ry  workers.  Calcium  and  iron  were  the 
nutrients  most  often  found  low  in  their 
diets.  Only  a  few  women  were  found 
in  “poor”  physical  condition.  Patho¬ 
logies  most  frequently  observed  were: 
gingivitis  of  gums;  changes  in  papillae 
of  tongue;  tooth  decay;  and  nervous 
symptoms. 

— J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  32:2b  (Jan.)  1956. 


This  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  commemorates  the  signing  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the 
first  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in 
1906.  Observation  of  the  anniversary 
is  spearheaded  by  the  group  of  state 
dairy  and  food  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficials  known  as  the  Association  of 
Food  and  Drug  Officials. 


THE  LUNCHROOM:  A  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

By  Elroy  Vengke,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies  and 
Sponsor  of  the  Lunch  Committee,  Skokie  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  deals  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  lunchroom  which 
plays  an  integral  part  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  lunch,  hence  in  its  nutritive  values, 
social  values,  and  total  educational  values. 
This  school  community  center  and  lunch¬ 
room  is  in  a  junior  high  school,  attended 
by  500  students. 


s 


For  ten  years 
the  lunchroom 
at  Skokie  School, 
Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  been  a 
community  cen¬ 
ter  where  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to 
solve  problems 
of  everyday  life. 
Committees  and 
other  organiza- 

_  tions  have  grown 

I  from  specific 
needs  in  the 
school  community.  General  supervision 
of  the  lunchroom  has  been  delegated 
to  a  special  Lunch  Committee  author¬ 
ized  by  the  School  Council. 

The  Lunch  Committee  consists  of 
volunteers  who  apply  and  are  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  the  committee.  Duties  of 
members  are  stated  by  this  year’s 
eighth  grade  chairman  as  follows,  “We 
try  to  keep  everything  running  smooth¬ 
ly  in  our  lunchroom.  We  supervise  the 
cleaning  after  each  use,  a  job  in  which 
all  classes  participate  at  one  time  or 
another.  Usually,  the  lunchroom  is  run 
in  an  orderly  way,  but  occasionally 
things  get  a  little  out  of  hand.  When 
this  happens  any  member  of  the  lunch 
committee  can  give  the  offending  stu¬ 
dent  a  ticket.  After  three  such  tickets 
the  person  is  usually  excluded  from  the 
lunchroom." 

Tickets  are  given  for  violations  of 
lunchroom  laws,  which  are  revised 
annually  and  passed  by  Council.  The 
Lunch  Committee  meets  weekly  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  problems. 

As  a  school  community  center  the 
lunchroom  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  other  activities.  The  art  committee 
supplies  posters  and  decorative  dis¬ 
plays,  while  some  school  corporations 
use  the  lunchroom  as  a  convenient 
market  for  their  merchandise.  Other 
problems  than  those  handled  by  the 
Lunch  Committee  have  given  impetus 
to  the  development  of  more  specialized 
agencies. 

An  Insurance  Company  was  formed 
when  the  Council  undertook  to  find 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  broken  dishes. 


One  of  this  year’s  eighth  graders 
wrote,  “I  had  bought  my  insurance  in 
sixth  grade  for  seven  cents  and  this 
insurance  will  last  me  until  I  graduate. 
I  am  glad  I  did  because  last  year  I 
had  an  accident  and  broke  a  dish.” 

The  Insurance  Company  refuses  to 
pay  a  claim  if  it  decides  the  breakage 
was  not  accidental,  or  may  pay  half  if 
damage  was  partly  accidental.  Stu¬ 
dents  have  been  taught  many  elemen¬ 
tary  concepts  of  insurance  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  way,  and  have  been  helped  over 
a  situation  that  may  otherwise  be  em¬ 
barrassing.  Teachers  also  carry  dish 
insurance. 

Another  specialized  agency  is  the 
Credit  Union.  Any  child  or  teacher  can 
buy  membership  in  the  union  for  ten 
cents.  All  stockholders  receive  one  cent 
interest  on  their  investment  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Loans  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  signers  and  co-signers,  with 
one  cent  service  charge  for  the  first 
week,  then  six  per  cent  interest.  Loans 
must  be  paid  within  a  month  or  in¬ 
terest  rises  to  one  cent  per  day. 

The  boys  and  girls  working  at  the 
dishwashing  machine  have  organized  a 
union.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  students 
fundamentals  of  a  labor  organization, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  practical  service 


to  the  school.  Each  student  is  paid 
the  standard  wage  of  a  free  lunch. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  labor  and  management. 

Social  studies  classes  are  assigned  a 
period  for  cleaning  the  lunchroom.  Cus¬ 
todians  clean  thoroughly  later,  but 
every  student  is  taught  that  he  has 
responsibility  in  keeping  the  lunchroom 
clean.  An  eighth  grader  writes,  “The 
manner  in  which  our  lunchroom  is 
cleaned  works  very  well.  Every  four 
weeks  a  new  social  studies  group  takes 
up  the  cleaning,  that  is,  staying  after 
the  lunchroom  is  empty  and  sponging 
the  tables  and  sweeping  the  floor.  The 
class  usually  picks  four  people  to  do 
it  each  day.” 

Skokie  School  has  introduced  the  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  here  to  meet  educational 
needs  of  the  school  community  center. 
Each  organization  is  largely  student- 
managed,  but  teacher-sponsored.  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings  are  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  scheduled  twice  weekly 
during  the  activity  period.  Activities 
are  included  in  reports  to  parents  along 
with  academic  subjects.  School  service 
that  is  outstanding  is  recognized  by 
awards  of  citations  and  emblems. 

In  large  schools  today  where  the 
unity  of  the  entire  student  body  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
opportunities  for  classes  and  grades  to 
intermingle  become  less,  the  lunch¬ 
room  holds  a  strong  potential  as  a 
school  community  center. 


TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OBESITY 
A  COMMUNITY-  APPROACH 

By  Geraldine  Acker  and  Pauline  Brimhall,  Extension  Specialists 
Home  Economics  Extension,  University  of  Illinois 

of  its  kind  in  Illinois,  activated  the 
whole  state  program. 

The  Winnebago  County  Project  was 
initiated  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Rockford. 
Endorsed  by  the  Winnebago  County 
Medical  Society,  a  small  pre-planning 
group  met  informally  to  organize  the 
project.  The  group  decided  that  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
include  state  and  local  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  Heart  Association,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Home  Economics  Exten¬ 
sion  Service. 

After  14  months  of  careful  com¬ 
munity  organization,  the  Nutrition- 
Weight  Control  Project  was  activated 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago  County  Medical  Society,  Heart 
Association,  Home  Bureau,  and  Council 
( Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 


Miss  Brimhall 


Miss  Acker 


A  state-wide  program  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  obesity  should  start  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level.  The  Winnebago  County 
Nutrition-Weight  Control  Project  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  organized 
community  effort.  The  project,  the  first 
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— that  Dutch  buttermakers  have  found 
that  they  can  make  an  excellent  butter, 
easy  to  spread  and  with  a  high  vitamin 
A  content,  from  thawed,  frozen  cream? 


—that  the  average  person  in  the  United 
States  has  lost  about  five  teeth  at  age 
21,  and  by  the  time  he  is  40  years  of 
age,  19  of  his  teeth  are  either  decayed, 
filled  or  missing,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  American  Dental  Association? 


—that  mink  breeders  in  Wisconsin  fed 
over  2,750,000  pounds  of  cottage  cheese 
to  their  minks  last  year,  as  they  have 
discovered  that  the  addition  of  the 
cheese  and  dried  milk  to  the  diet  adds 
greater  sheen  to  the  animal  coat? 


—that  recently  announced  results  of  a 
five-year  food  preference  study  among 
GI’s  rated  milk  as  the  favorite  food, 
ranking  it  ahead  of  the  much  talked  of 
steak  and  fried  chicken,  and  that  at 
one  post,  the  men  consumed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  a 
day? 


— that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  ate  3842  million  quarts  of  milk 
in  the  form  of  ice  cream  last  year, 
enough  to  amount  to  an  average  of 
nearly  23  quarts  per  person? 


— that  in  a  recent  study  a  day’s  meals 
prepared  with  ready-to-serve  foods  re¬ 
quired  about  one-fourth  the  prepara¬ 
tion  time  needed  for  the  same  meals 
entirely  prepared  at  home,  yet  the 
latter  meals  were  about  one-fourth 
cheaper  ? 


A  Modern  Pilgrim’s  Progress  for  Dia¬ 
betics — Garfield  G.  Duncan,  M.D.  W. 
B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1956. 
$2.50. 

While  written  primarily  for  diabetics 
and  their  families — secondarily  for 
doctors  and  dietitians,  the  factual  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  book  makes  it  worth¬ 
while  for  all.  The  author  tells  a  true 
story  of  a  diabetic  social  worker  in  a 
hospital  diabetic  clinic  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  clinic  visitors.  In¬ 
cluded  are  sections  on  food  exchanges, 
recipes,  and  menus. 


A  COMMUNITY  APPROACH 
TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OBESITY 

( Continued  from  Page  Fifteen ) 
of  Social  Agencies. 

The  local  committee  felt  the  need  for 
assistance  of  professional  workers  at 
the  state  level,  since  it  was  the  first 
such  program  in  Illinois.  Therefore, 
the  Home  Economics  Extension  Service 
and  the  Illinois  Heart  Association  or¬ 
ganized  a  state  committee  of  medical, 
public  health,  and  nutrition  specialists. 
This  committee  gave  over- all  guidance 
to  the  Winnebago  County  Project. 

The  project  was  entirely  educational 
with  two  main  phases:  publicizing 
weight  control  through  county- wide 
mass  media,  and  holding  community 
weight  control  classes,  the  real  core  of 
the  project. 

The  weight  control  classes  began  in 
November,  1953.  In  early  December  a 
two-day  training  school  for  community 
group  leaders,  all  home  economists, 
was  conducted. 

Fourteen  men  and  145  women  were 
referred  to  the  classes  by  65  physicians. 
Seven  groups  were  organized.  Each 
received  a  series  of  eight  classes,  five 
presented  by  the  volunteer  group 
leaders,  one  class  by  a  psychiatrist,  and 
one  by  a  physician.  The  last  class  was 
a  low-calorie  dinner  meeting  of  all 
groups  to  discuss  results  and  make 
future  plans. 

Of  the  159  persons  referred  to  the 
classes,  115  completed  the  course. 
Weight  losses  ranged  from  4  to  28 
pounds,  the  average  was  11  pounds.  An 
evaluation  made  14  months  later 
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showed  that  of  the  58  replying,  52  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  weight  as  recommended 
by  their  physicians,  1  maintained  the 
weight  lost  during  the  classes,  and  5 
gained.  Seven  had  reached  the  weight 
recommended  by  their  physicians. 

A  major  factor  in  the  project’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  support  of  the  county 
medical  society.  The  referring  physi¬ 
cians  were  interested  in  having  the 
classes  continued  regularly. 

Always  a  limiting  factor  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  professional  workers — nutrition¬ 
ists,  home  economists,  and  health  edu¬ 
cators.  Recognizing  this,  the  state 
committee  has  agreed  that  programs 
should  be  developed  only  where  local 
professional  workers  are  available  and 
where  an  established  community  agen¬ 
cy  is  able  to  administer  the  project  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

A  second  successful  program  was 
later  conducted  in  Peoria  and  Taze¬ 
well  Counties.  It  was  planned  by  local 
representatives  of  state  sponsoring 
agencies  and  is  administered  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  by  the  Greater  Peoria 
Heart  Association. 

A  valuable  contribution  of  the  Win¬ 
nebago  County  project  was  the  “Guide 
for  a  Community  Nutrition  -  Weight 
Control  Program.’’  This  24-page  booklet 
grew  out  of  that  county’s  plan.  This 
guide  has  been  used  effectively  in  the 
Peoria  area  and  will  be  used  in  other 
Illinois  communities.  A  copy  of  the 
guide  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  G. 
Howard  Gowen,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health,  State  Office  Building, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 


